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IN PERIODICALS 





A veteran in the business of writing told 


me once that my work needed color, that 
where a “live” adjective or a colorful ad- 
verb could be used it would help the reader 
to visualize the story. For instance, the 
word “wonderful” should be omitted from 
the writer’s vocabulary, as it is overworked 
and hence without strength of value. The 
next time that word came to my mind when 
writing I dug into a dictionary and found 
that the thought I was trying to express was 
fitted much better by the word “ vivid,” which 
is defined as meaning life-like and realistic. 
“In describing rooms, scenes, gowns, peo- 
ple,” said this writer, “give the story the 
benefit of all the colors and movement the 
originals show to you — but remember, 
colors reflect a psychological condition of 
temperament. A blonde who selects reds, 


orange, and 
inner fire, 
irritation. 


vivid browns is reflecting an 
restlessness, and easily aroused 
Remember, too, that blondes are 
impulsive and given to snap judgments, and 
these colors fit the blonde temperament.” 

The conversation led me to make a study 
of colors and their meaning, and I found 
such useful things that I should like to pass 
on a hint of them. In “Interior Decorat- 
ing : Its Principles and Practice,” by Frank 
Alvah Parsons (an authority on this sub- 
ject ), I found color schemes explained so 
clearly and convincingly that I no longer 
dread the necessity of describing a room, or 
supplying the necessary background and at- 
mosphere for a story. 

The tendencies found in a 
character’s home will hold good in his or her 
clothes, and this information, combined with 
an understanding of the temperamental dif- 
ferences of the blonde and brunette types 
will help a writer make his story true to life. 

Some of the important facts about colors 
on a much-thumbed page in my notebook are 
these : — 

Yellow brings light into a dark room. The 
natural and artificial lights will be supple- 
mented by it, and the qualities which light it- 
self has will be forced into the room. 

Never let a freckled girl wear yellow, ex- 
cept to accentuate the freckles. Dress in 
yellow the girl with vivid red hair, blue eyes, 
and the very white skin which belongs to this 
type. It will make her coloring even more 
startling. A brunette of the Irish type, with 
blue-black hair and blue eyes, may wear 
yellow. Any other type looks sallow in it. 
The complement of yellow is purple. 

Red creates ideas of warmth and irritation. 
It makes one think and act more quickly. 


same color 
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Never dress a stout character in red. It 
would make her seem stouter, but contrari- 
wise, red makes a room seem smaller. 
is its complement. 


Green 


Blue is known as a cold or non-aggressive 
element. It gives sensations of coolness, re- 
pose, restraint, and formality. 
size is opposite to red. Blue-green is at its 
best when combined with red-orange, and 
blue with a violet tinge, with gold. 

Green is said to be beneficial to the eyes, 
and soothing to nerves and injured disposi- 
tions. Remember the green walls of hospi- 
tal rooms? Green would be a good color for 
a library where one sent a character in a story 
to cool off his wrath. The illusion of cool- 
ness which green calls forth suggests it for 
use in hot climates and country houses. 

Purple, Mr. Parsons says, is shadow, and 
shadows in nature are always in some purple 


Its illusion of 


tone. This color denotes shade, 


mysticism, and dignity as its fundamental 
quality characteristics. Different shades of 
emotion may be translated by different shades 
of this color —violet, lilac, lavender, Lon- 
don smoke, and mauve. 

When one has begun a study of color, there 
is new meaning in the purple which upholds 
the dignity and mystery of kings, the red flag 
which angers the bull, and the restful green 
of the countryside. 

Strongly contrasting color words should 
be used judiciously and only in the climax 
of a story. Let the vital spots of the story 
be brilliantly colored—and this only in 
small areas,—or the story may take on a 
rainbow effect in which the plot is lost in a 
blaze of sunset glory. And much as most 
of us love color, we love plot more. 

Jane Littell. 


sorrow, 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





LITERARY MATERIAL 


It pays to listen when you can make literary 
use of what you hear. 

On a long railway journey recently I got 
into conversation with a fellow traveler. 
We talked of this and that until we got inti- 
mate, and my acquaintance fell to discussing 
his work as a commercial 
success in it. One thing he said was that one 
of his main methods of approach was by way 
of flattery, and he added : “ You bet, flattery 
pays in business.” 


his views very fully and effectively, but, to 


traveler and his 


I led him on, and he gave 


my mind, unconvincingly. 

That railway conversation set me thinking 
and gave me an idea for a business article. 
Some other business men worth while were 
interviewed, and ultimately Effi- 
ciency of Chicago paid me $7.80 for a short 
article on “Is. Flattery a Asset ?” 
and variations of that conversation will find 


Personal 
Business 


their way into other business articles. 


I write quite a little for Sunday school 


IN WHAT YOU HEAR, 


publications and find that chance remarks 
picked from people’s conversation are among 
the best sources of suggestion for short arti- 
cles on conduct. A little fellow stamps his 
foot and says to his parent: “I'll do as I 
like!” and there you have the germ for a 
short article on the present-day need for 
discipline. A lady in a general conversation 
“If I don't like anybody I can’t get 
over it. Some people are so disagreeable.’ 
That remark leads to an essay article on 
“ Disagreeable People,” with an exposition of 
the way to treat them. 


Says : 


One day I heard a lady say very indig- 
nantly : “I wish they would burn that old 
book. They will never do any good until 
they do.” She was a member of a woman's 
organization in a Western town. This so- 
ciety had been running —or walking! — for 
years and had got into a rut. One evidence 
of this was that every time any decision had 
to be made it was the custom to turn to the 
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secretary's book to see what had been done 
in previous years—and usually they fol- 
lowed the precedent. You can see how 
“Burn That Book!” made the basis for a 
live article on precedent, its use and abuse. 

All these incidents are actual cases showing 
where I got the germ of ideas that led to arti- 
cles which were published and paid for. They 
are only samples of many others. 

These are cases where conversation was 
directly responsible for the germ idea, where 
the actual words formed the text—I am a 
preacher, too, so please forgive that word — 
of the article. But on other occasions a con- 
versation has led to more ambitious efforts 
than these, though in a less direct fashion. I 
remember vividly a long conversation with a 
farmer’s leader and lover of country life in 


which we pretty well boxed the compass in 
talk of country conditions. We mentioned 
books, and both agreed that books were de- 
plorably lacking on the farms. That conver- 
sation started a train of thought which led to 
a series of book articles in the foremost 
Canadian farm paper. This series did help in 
promoting a love for reading, as I had reason 
to know. Incidentally, it brought me five 
dollars an article for articles of five hundred 
words each, sixty dollars for the series. 

Another such conversation led to a series 
of articles on community conditions, which 
attracted some attention. 

Altogether, I have found the conversation 
of people about me one.of the most prolific 
sources of article material. It pays to listen. 
H. D. Ranns. 


CARIEVALE, Canada. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.—LVI. 


The difference in the meaning of the terms 
“interstate” and “intrastate” should be 
clearly understood. The term “interstate 
commerce,” means, specifically, in the United 
States, commercial transactions and _inter- 
course between persons resident in different 
States of the Union, or carried on by lines of 
transport extending into more than one State. 
The Constitution grants to Congress the gen- 
eral power of regulating such commerce. 
The term “intrastate commerce” is applied 
to commercial transactions and intercourse 
between persons within the limits of a single 
State of the Union. 

Any one who will look in the dictionary 
will find that “hectic” means constitutional, 
habitual, referring especially to slow waste 
of animal tissue, as in consumption. From 
its use in the phrase “hectic fever” it has 
come to be wrongly used to express the mean- 
ing “ feverish.” 

The difference in 
mous ” 


meaning between “ fa- 
and “notorious” is illustrated by the 
editorial paragraph in the Boston Globe which 
says that the fact that the first woman to go 


over Niagara Falls alive, now old and help- 
less, is in the poor house, does not prove that 
fortune does not always follow fame, but it 
does show that fortune is not always bought 
by notoriety. Strictly speaking, “ notorious” 
is properly used only in a bad sense, but in 
common usage it has come to be applied to 
one who is publicly known without having 
become so through the merit that “famous ” 
implies. 

The phrase, “the true facts” is in the same 
class with the phrase, “an actual photograph.” 
All photographs are actual and all facts are 
true. 

Percentage bothers many persons, who do 
not stop to think that “one hundred per cent.” 
means one. For instance, a Southern 
tor says that the price of cotton “has dropped 
two hundred per cent.,”’ which that 
the reduction was twice what the price of the 
cotton was, and an advertiser in New York 
calls on the public to “buy direct from the 


sena- 


means 


manufacturer and save 50 to 100 per cent.” — 
in other words, to get the goods for half 
price, or for nothing. Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WriTER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


This interesting suggestion is made by a 


reader of THE WRITER :— 


It is my firm belief that the thousands of un- 


known writers in the United States — many 


whom are talented, — whose writings are being 
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continually rejected by editors and publishers, 
should form a stock company for the purpose of 
publishing, exploiting, and selling their 
writings. 

I believe that a publishing house of this char- 
acter could be carried on in such a way as to 
make it a financial success. There should be 
one, at least, in every big city in the United 
States. Later on, if necessary, publishing houses 
of this kind could be started in the smaller cities 
and towns throughout the country. 

The capital required to run a publishing house 
of this sort could be obtained by voluntary sub- 
scriptions among the writers and their friends. 
I believe, too, that a certain number of wealthy 
men could be induced to donate liberal sums of 
money for it, until it could be established on a 
paying basis. 
manuscript sent to The Authors’ Pub- 
House would be examined and passed 
upon by competent and impartial critics, and if 
a manuscript were found to possess sufficient 
warrant publication it be pub- 

the writer would receive a fair com- 


own 


Every 
, 


ishing 


merit to would 
lished and 
pensation for it. 

For my own part I am confident that an Au- 
thors’ Publishing be made a _ suc- 
hope the unknown writers will es- 


House can 
cess, and I 
tablish one as soon as possible! 

The trouble with this suggestion, which is 
one that in different forms has been made by 
many writers who complain that their merit 
is not recognized by editors and publishers, is 
that it assumes that an Authors’ Publishing 
House like that proposed would eventually be 
a paying enterprise. It may be true that 
many of the thousands of unknown writers 
in the United States whose writings are being 
constantly rejected by editors and publishers 
are talented, but it is probably not true to any 
great extent that if the rejected manuscripts 
were published they would be fihancially suc- 
cessful. Editors and publishers make oc- 
casional mistakes in judging manuscripts, and 
when they do blunder and the fact becomes 
known, the instances are referred to in print 
over and over again until some may get the 
idea that such mistakes are common, but as 
a rule publishers’ Readers have good judg- 
ment, and if they agree that publication of a 
given manuscript will not pay a profit, the 
chances are that it will not. This may not 
mean that the manuscript is bad. A book 
may be excellent from a moral and literary 
point of view and still be of a nature to 
appeal to so few people that a publisher 
would lose money if he printed it. The. pro- 
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posed Authors’ Publishing House could not 
afford to bring out sucha book any more than 
a regular publisher could. Its publication 
would mean financial loss, and only the 
author would be gratified. On the other 
hand, the chances that the Authors’ Publish- 
ing House would discover manuscripts, re- 
jected by the regular publishers, the publica- 
tion of which would bring large financial re- 
turns, are very small. Authors are apt to 
have an exaggerated idea of the value of 
their work, and many authors have paid to 
have their books brought out, but there is 
no evidence that many of them have made 
money by doing so, and those who are in- 
formed about such matters know that few of 
them have got back the money that they paid 
out. 

Sometimes an author will be satisfied to 
have his book appear in print without finan- 
cial profit, or even at a loss, but the business 
of a publishing house cannot be carried on 
unless it pays. Co-operative publishing 
houses, started with capital furnished by 
authors to have their books published, have 
been tried, and all of them have failed. 
Book-publishing is a business that must be 
conducted on business principles, and pub- 
lishers’ Readers must be guided by business 
judgment rather than by literary enthusiasm. 
Whatever merits they may see in a manu- 
script they must advise its rejection if they do 
not think there is money in it published as a 
book, and the “competent, impartial critics” 
of the proposed Authors’ Publishing House 
would have to do the same. 


* 


THE AUTHORS’ LEAGUE VS. THE 
HEARST MAGAZINES. 





the Hearst magazines in 
purchasing manuscripts has been condemned 


The policy of 


Executive 
League of 


in a resolution adopted by the 
Committee of the Authors’ 
America, on the ground that it “ menaces the 
artistic vitality of American letters.” The 
magazines referred to are the Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping, Hearst’s and Harper’s 
Bazar, all of which are published by the In- 
ternational Magazine Company, a corporation 
said to be owned and controlled by William 
Randolph Hearst. 


The magazines mentioned, save in rare 
cases, the committee declares, refuse to buy 
fiction unless they can control the motion- 
picture rights.- They use these rights, in 
many instances, the committee charges, for 
speculative purposes. An author, it asserts, 
might easily find himself in the position of 
having paid for the privilege of appearing in 
one of the Hearst magazines, because the 
option price obviously is lower than the mar- 
ket value of the picture rights upon publica- 
tion of the story. 

The resolution, after citing that the au- 
thors have a high regard for motion picturés 
and an appreciation of their place in the field 
of entertainment, in part continues : — 

*“ And Whereas it is believed that if the work 
of an author is scrutinized, not for its story and 
literary worth but solely for its motion-picture 
value, and if its acceptance and publication is 
made to depend upon its motion-picture avail- 
ability, something will be taken from American 
letters that cannot be replaced, and that 
thing is the love of literary creation for its own 
sake and not merely for its monetary rewards ; 

“And Whereas the Cosmopolitan, Good House- 
keeping, Hearst’s, and MHarper’s Bazar have 
adopted a policy which, in the opinion of this 
Executive dangerous to that 
which is best and most inspirational in 
can literature ; since, 


some- 


Committee, is 
Ameri- 
save in rare cases, these 
magazines refuse to purchase fiction unless they 
are at the same time permitted to acquire an 
option on the motion-picture rights in such fic- 
tion on terms dictated by the purchaser ; 
*“*And Whereas there has recently been formed 
the International Story Company, which is be- 
lieved to be likewise a Hearst Corporation, and 
which advertises that inquiries 
film rights in all stories appearing in the above 
magazines must be made through it, and whose 
object is, according to admissions made by its 
acting manager, the speculation in 
the motion-picture rights in material sold by au- 
thors to magazines of the Hearst group ; 
options being acquired at prices usually below 


concerning the 


options on 
these 


ruling market values and being offered for sale 
at terms paying good profits to the holder of the 
option, but not to the author, and the sales be- 
ing made before that option price has been paid 
to him. 

“And Whereas, magazines to adopt 
the practice of the International Magazine Com- 
pany, no American author dependent upon his 
pen for his living, would write any story that he 
motion-picture 
weuld know that he would never sell the story, 
with the motion pictures, 
would thrive, but letters would languish ; 

“Now, Therefore Be It Resolved — Not 
merely because an injustice is worked to the au- 


were all 


knew had no value, since he 


result that perhaps, 
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thor, but because the very life of the art of fic- 
tion is threatened, that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Authors’ 
condemns the policy defined by the International 


League of America, Inc., 
£ 


Magazine Company, believing that it is prob- 
ably the most serious blow to the free expres- 
sion of ideas that has ever threatened American 


letters.” 

“It is believed,” says a report accompany- 
ing the resolution, “that most of America’s 
leading 
with what may be termed an unfair shop, and 


authors will refuse to deal longer 


that those at present under contract will re- 
fuse to renew while such conditions as are 
condemned by the Executive Committtee are 
still in existence 

“But the danger is more than financial, it 
is artistic. If the policy should spread to all 


magazines, the profit that is possible from 


speculating in motion-picture rights would 


be so inviting that editors, if they were good 
would stories 


business men, 


that had no 


refuse to buy 


motion-picture value. Fiction, 
from the magazines 


it would become nothing more than advertis- 


as such, would vanish 


ing medium for future motion pictures. 


Great authors who, however, possess nothing 
of what is known as motion-picture value, 
would find 


“It is this possibility, so much greater than 


themselves without publishers. 
moved the 
Hearst 


policy, to go on record, as it has 


any financial reason, that has 
Authors’ 


magazines’ 


League to denounce the 
never done before, as being in complete ar 
tistic opposition to a group of magazines.” 

Authors’ 


follows 


To the resolution of the League 


Mr. Hearst 
* William 


sembled, 


makes reply as 


Hearst be 


followin 


Randolph 
considered the 
with care and passed them unanimously 
“Whereas, The 
Authors’ 


stated the facts and 


Executive Committee of the 


League of America, Inc has mis 
ndividuals 
reflect 


resent the 


misrepresented 

and institutions in a way which does 

credit upon itself nor accurately rey 
worthy element of the authors’ profession ; and 
“Whereas, The Cosmopolitan Magazine and 
the other magazines of the Hearst gro 

refuse to buy all stories for which tl 

also purchase the 
“ Whereas, 


deavor to buy the moving-picture 


moving picture rig 
These magazines d 
dition to the publication rights 

which are desired to be made 


tures ; and 


“Whereas, These publications do pay for the 
publication rights and in addition for the mov- 
ing-picture rights by agreement with the 
authors ; and 

“Whereas, There is no reason to compel any 
author to dispose of his publication rights or his 
moving-picture rights to these magazines except 
at the prices offered by them for these rights ; 
and 

“Whereas, The value of a story for moving- 
picture production is determined partly by the 
excellence of the story and partly by the pro- 
motion and publicity given to the story ; and 

** Whereas, through their 
enormous through their tre- 
mendous campaigns of promotion do in them- 
establish the 


These magazines 


circulation and 
value 


selves largely of a story 


either for subsequent book publication or mov- 
ing-picture production ; and 

“Whereas, neither the above magazines, nor 
any one connected with the above magazines, 


directly or indirectly, have any interest in the 
International Story 


“Whereas, The 


has merely been used, as 


Company ; and 


International Story Company 


other agencies have 


been used, to buy certain books or plays or 
stories that the International Film Company de- 
sired, and to dispose of certain stories which the 
International Film 


Company had bought and 


which had not proved successful or acceptable 
for moving picture production by it ; or wherein 
its judgment had been at fault as to the merits 
of the story ; or where the story had grown old 
or cold or no longer was of the same use or value 
as other newer stories ; and 


“Whereas, The 
Authors’ League of Union Authors seems to be 


Executive Committee of the 
generally misinformed and generally glad to be 
misinformed ; be it hereby 
“Resolved, That said committee of said 
league did not know what it was talking about, 
und 
“ Resolved, That its 


worthy of serious consideration.” 


fulminations are un- 


Editors of magazines of the Hearst group 
were asked to comment on the resolutions of 
the Authors’ League. Kenneth 
Hearst’s Magazine, said : — 

“Most of the people named in the resolu- 


Goode, edi- 
tor of 


in direct motion- 
It is a question 

whether, of all of them, the moving picture 

question has come up in three cases. 


tion as voting for it are 
picture work of their own. 


“One case, I remember, came up directly, 
not long ago, when we were negotiating with 
Hearst that it 
would be utterly absurd to keep out his work 


Blasco Ibafiez. I wrote Mr. 


because of inability to get the moving picture 


rights. Hearst's Magazine buys its material 
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as stories ; some of the authors write them 
as movies, 

“It is ridiculous to talk about artistic 
suppression. We encourage authors to write 
stories, and we have no set types of stories. 
We encourage free expression. 
well.” 

W. F. Bigelow, editor of Good Housekeep- 
ing, said : — 

“The facts are, when 
story and the option on the moving-picture 
rights together, we allow the author in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred to set the 
price himself. We do try to get a short op- 
tion—about thirty days after publication. 
We have never considered the moving pic- 
ture rights as essential, and have not turned 
down any stories because we could not get 
the rights.” 


And we pay 


we purchase the 





—— 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


“An Editor’s Talk about Editors” in the 
January WRITER was most timely. I have 
always had a liking for editors, and though 
I have received numerous rejections at their 
hands, I have never, I think, felt any real 
resentment, though keen disappointment has 
been mine more than once, which was to be 
expected, 

It seems to me that a determined effort to 
put one’s-self in the editor’s place is a much 
more profitable employment than indulging in 
recriminations is. I have always tried to find 
the reason for the rejection, and have yet to 
see the time that I did not finally discover a 
way to make the manuscript more _ accept- 
able, and often, ultimately, accepted ; and 1 
honestly believe that every rejection I have 
ever received has taught me something which 
I am thankful to have learned. 

As for discourtesy, I have never met with 
it. The nearest approach to that which I 
ever received, I brought upon myself. I was 
quite young at the time, and had written a 
bit of humorous verse which struck me as 


rather good, so I sent it to one of our East- 
ern weeklies. 

I had just been reading an article on boring 
an editor with. personal letters, so fearing 
to offend, I decided that nothing was better 
than too much, and enclosed the verse and a 
return stamped envelope, mailed my offering, 
and anxiously awaited the result. One day 
the stamped envelope came back, and I 
tremulously broke the seal ; out came my 
manuscript, and — nothing 
dered, for a 


else! I 
moment and then it dawned 
upon me that I had received as much courtesy 
as I had offered, and that the joke was on me. 

There are as many ways of saying “No” 
as there are editors, and of course some re- 
jection slips are couched in more soothing 
phraseology than others, 
ceived some 


won- 


while I have re- 
personal letters “ regretting,” 
etc., which it was a positive pleasure to read! 
One of the Cary sisters, I believe, put her- 
self on record to the effect that if we ap- 
proach a mirror with affability written upon 
our lineaments we shall undoubtedly meet a 
similar demonstration of cordiality reflected 
therein, and it is my belief that if we bring 
an admixture of consideration, good-will and 
common-sense to our prospective 
well, we won't regret it, and we 
that ninety-nine-one-hundredths of 

good scouts, given half a chance! 
Florence Hutchins McLain. 


MaANcHESTER, N. H. 


editor - 
shall find 


‘em are 


I keep my manuscript record on cards 
a card for each manuscript. At first I used 
regular filing cards, bought from a stationer. 
Then I discovered that the printers who do 
catalogue and book work generally have on 
hand a lot of waste trimmings from heavy 
cover stock, from which they can cut pieces 
of the will 
well as filing cards at much smaller cost 
pieces of cover stock may be of 


3x5-inches size, which serve as 
The 
different 
colors, because they are cut from trimming3, 
but that is an advantage rather than a dis- 
advantage, since they may be used so that the 
color of a card may indicate something — 
for instance, when a manuscript was written. 

I have found that pasteboard shoe-boxes 
cut down to the right size make very satis- 


factory filing cases. It is well to re-inforce 
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the tops of these boxes by glueing a strip of 
cloth around the edge, and to strengthen 
them still more by passing a stout cord two 
or three times around the box, about an inch 
from the top, and tying it tightly in place. 
Such boxes are not decorative, but they serve 
their purpose as well as expensive filing 
cases. J. E. Bullard. 


Even Park, R. I. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
ef various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


Hearst’s Magazine ( New York) is in the 
market for short stories, particularly short 
Stories on vital themes or stories based on 
controversial subjects ; short articles — pre- 
ferably not exceeding 3,000 words —on live, 
timely, and vital themes of a controversial 
nature, themes that will stimulate thought and 
discussion and will furnish facts or points of 
view that will assist the reader in establishing 
his opinions on the important problems of the 
day ; and poems, particularly poems ranging 
from sixteen to seventy-two lines. Hearst's is 
at present publishing only one poem a month, 
and is publishing that poem as an important 
feature of the magazine, and selections must 
necessarily be confined to poems that are 
based on themes of universal appeal and that 
are expressed in terms which can be under- 
stood and appreciated by the public at large, 
as distinguished from the smaller groups who 
are interested merely in the technique of 
poetry or in its exotic developments. Gen- 
erally speaking, Hearst’s is not in the mar- 
ket for serials, reminiscences, historical sur- 
veys of the past, articles of a political nature, 
or for mere descriptive writings. Stories 
and articles must be essentially live, vital, and 
forward-looking. 


Holland’s Magazine (Dallas) is eager to 
secure humor, including good jokes and pen- 
and-ink drawings which illustrate foible or 
fancy. For the present, no poetry is desired, 


except verse based on wit or fun. The maga- 


zine is always in the market for short stories 


of merit, but holds out no promise to careless 
writers. 


McClure’s Magazine (New York) has a 
standard need for short fiction. 


Everybody's Magazine ( New York ) wants 
stories of from 3,000 to 8,000 words — stories 
of adventure, business, humor, love, mystery, 
or the sea. Very short stories are especially 


welcome, and poetry is also in demand. 


The Little Story Magazine ( Philadelphia ) 
is the only magazine in America devoted ex- 
clusively to the brief story. The magazine re- 
quires good stories told in a limited number 
of words — unusual stories, stories out of 
the beaten track — containing between 1,200 
and 1,800 words. 


The House Beautiful ( Boston) has on 
hand a sufficient amount of manuscripts to 
cover its needs, 


The Retail Public Ledger ( Philadelphia ) 
wants feature stories, illustrated with at 
least one good photograph — these may refer 
to anything in connection with a retail store. 
Good verse with a retail slant is 
wanted. 


always 


The Rudder (New York) would 


some cruise stories with power boats. 


like 


Munsey’s Magazine (New York) is es- 
pecially anxious to secure good live short 
stories. Literary merit is, of course, desir- 
able, but plot and action are indispensable. 
The magazine welcomes either known or un- 
known writers, and is always glad to hear 
from novices. 


The Sabean (New York) needs some 
good business material containing a real idea, 
suggestion, or short-cut. 


The Top-Notch Magazine (New York ) 
offers a steady market for stories written by 
authors who know how to construct. The 
editor will take almost any type of a yarn, 
serious or funny, heavy or light ; enough that 
it be clean, have life, and get somewhere. 
Authors with novels fit for serializing will 
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find this an attractive market ; in case the 
publisher of the book is in a hurry, Top- 
Notch can put the serial publication through 
quickly. Stories may be of any length, from 
2,000 to 60,000 words, but the present need 
is for the long stuff — from 35,000 to 45,000 
words for complete novels, and book-length 
stories for serials. The magazine makes a 
feature of sport stories, short and long, and 
these are always in demand. A sport story 
may run as long as any story, but it must not 
be all sport. 


Short Stories ( Garden City, N. Y.) is an 
all-fiction magazine, using in one issue serials, 
complete novels, novelettes, and short fiction 
from 4,000 to 10,000 words. The magazine is 
interested in themes of adventure and the 
out-doors, with special emphasis laid on plot 
and action. 


The Saturday Evening Post ( Philadel- 


phia ) has no manuscript needs at present. 


Saucy Stories (New York) wants some 
novelettes, short stories, and brief verse. 


The Reformed Church Messenger ( Phil- 
adelphia ) does not want any manuscripts at 
present, but may be in the market in a few 
months, 


The Northern Advertising Service, Can- 
ton, Ohio, has in preparation a little maga- 
zine which is to be devoted to the interest 
of boys, and wants to secure one or two good 
snappy stories of direct interest to boys be- 
tween nine and sixteen. 


The editor of the Boys’ Magazine ( Smeth- 
port, Penn.) wishes THE WRITER to an- 
nounce that he is now supplied with sufficient 
stories to last through the entire year of 1921. 


Harper’s Bazar ( New York) accepts so 
few manuscripts that are offered without 
solicitation that Mr. Sell says it is only a dis- 
couragement to writers to submit them. 


The Reviewer, a new literary magazine 
which has appeared in Richmond, is the first 
publication of the kind there since the days 
of the Southern Literary Messenger. To 
give it a good start, a number of noted auth- 
ors have offered their services free of charge 


as contributors for a period of six months. 
Contributions to the first number are con- 
fined to reviews and essays, but it is the aim 
of the editors to enter a broader field when 
the magazine becomes more firmly established. 
The editors are Miss Mary D. Street, Miss 
Emily T. Clark, and Hunter P. Stagg. Miss 
Margaret Freeman is business manager. 


Wallace’s Farmer ( Des Moines ) is fairly 
well supplied with manuscripts at present, and 
is not liable to buy much for several months 
to come, 


Mrs. John J. Landers, of Keene, N. H., is 
the new household editor of Farm and Home, 
the New England Homestead, and the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


Oren Clayton Reel, 69 Summit street, New- 
ark, Ohio, is in the market for one-reel sce- 
narios suitable for amateur production. Each 
scenario should contain a proposition or 
work out some problem, and should contain 
action of a simple nature, suitable for per- 
formers who have never had any experience 
and who cannot be expected to do “thrillers.” 
Only exterior scenes should be presented, and 
the object of every scene, but not necessarily 
the setting or location, must be new and 
about one thing at a time. All scenes must 
be numbered consecutively, and must contain 
unity as a whole, proper sequence must be 
shown, and action which is self-explanatory, 
self-developing, and self-progressive must be 
prevalent in every scene. Scenarios should 
not contain long scenes, but should be cut up 
into “close-ups,” and repetition of preceding 
action should not be shown. A stamped and 
addressed envelope should accompany all 
scripts, and ten dollars will be paid for each 
scenario accepted. 


The Legend Film Productions,  Inc., 
( Brooklyn, N. Y.) is supplied with sufficient 
material for some time to come, and is there- 
fore no longer in the market for outside 
stories. 


The 


cation. 


Humanitarian has discontinued publi- 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the Leslie-Judge Company, 
of New York, publishers of Leslie's Weekly, 
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Judge, and Film Fun. The liabilities of the 
company are estimated at $2,210,000, and its 
assets at $420,000. The publication of the 
magazines will be continued 
ceivership for the 


under the re- 
present, and Leslie’s 
Weekly will be made a monthly after the next 
two issues. The financial difficulties are said 


to be the result of the serious illness of John 


A. Sleicher, who organized the company in 
1909, and the high cost of paper and labor. 


The Boston Evening Record offers $1,000 in 
prizes for scenarios ; a first prize of 
second prize, $250 ; third prize, $100 ; 
prize, $100, and fifth prize $50. The prizes 
will be paid by the Houdini Picture Corpor- 
ation, headed by Harry Houdini, the famed 
wizard. No 


$500, 


fourth 


“ rewrites ’’ of published stories 
or plays will be considered, 


winning 


and the prize 


scenarios will become the absolute 
property of the Houdini Picture Corporation. 
Others submitted and given honorable men- 
tion will be the sole property of the writer 
and will be subject to purchase at a price to 
be agreed on between the writer 
Additional prizes of 


fifty dollars may be given if merit warrants 


and the 
producing company. 
A stamped and addressed envelope must ac 
company each scenario. 

The Francis D. Pollak Foundation for Eco 


nomic Research offers three prizes for the 


The 


10,000 


best submitted 


must not 


essays during 1921. 


essays more than 
words and must be on one of the following 
subjects : (1) “The Part that Money Plays 
in Economic Theory”; (2) “ 
employment and Remedies ” 
tions Which Determine How Much the Con 
for His Dollar.” The first prize 
of $1,000 is open to everybody, anywhere ; 


contain 


Causes of Un 


: ee) > ees 


sumer Gets 


the second prize of $500 is open to college 
United States ; and 
the third prize of $500 is open to high school 
students. Particulars may be obtained 
Dr. William T. Foster, Director of the 
lak Foundation, Newton, Mass. 


undergraduates in the 


from 


Pol- 


J. H. Nortridge, president of the North 
Ridge Brush Company, Freeport, Illinois, will 
pay fifty dollars to the college or university 
student who submits, in writing, the best plan 
to bring the company’s 1921 summer vacation 


and part-time proposition before students 
The contest, which is free, will close March 
31. Details will be sent on request to any 
student giving his or her name in full, school 


and class, and home address. 


The editors of Telling Tales ( New York ) 
offer a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
lyrical poem submitted during the year 1921. 
There are no restrictions as to length or sub- 
ject, and there is no limit to the number of 
poems that may be submitted by one person. 
Each manuscript must be typewritten, with 
the name and address of the author in the 
upper left-hand corner of the page, and must 
be accompanied by an addressed and stamped 
envelope. The contest will close November 
I, 1921, so that the prize-winning poem may 
appear after January 1, 1922, and check will 
for Christmas. The editors 
reserve the privilege of buying, at their regu- 
lar rate, such poems as are considered worthy 
of publication. 
ceptance. 


be sent in time 


Payment will be made on ac- 


The “Indiana Song Contest,’ under the 
direction of Mrs. Grace Porterfield Polk, of 
Greenwood, Indiana, offers of $100 
best art $50 for the second 
best art song ; $100 for the best ballad ; and 
$50 for the second best ballad. The contest 
will close May 1, and the prizes will be 
awarded at the American Song Composers’ 
Festival, to be held in the Polk Memorial 
Building, at Greenwood, June 1, 2, and 3. 


prizes 


for the song ; 


The prize of $500 offered by Oliver 
Morosco for the best play written by present 
or past students of the English 47 course at 
Harvard University or Radcliffe College, has 
awarded to Thomas P. 
his play, “The Copy.” The 
produced by David Belasco. 


Robinson, for 
play 


been 


will be 


The Tait Black Memorial prize — founded 
in Great Britain by the widow of James Tait 
Black, the publisher, to commemorate his in- 
terest in 
shall be 


new literature — provides that £250 
divided each year between the 
authors who publish the best prose works in 
fiction and non-fiction. The prize is awarded 
by the University of Edinburgh, and for the 
year 1919 was divided between Henry Fest- 
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ing Jones, for his “Life of Samuel Butler,” 
and Hugh Walpole, for his novel, “ The Se- 
cret City.” The fiction prize for 1920 has 
also been awarded to Hugh Walpole, for his 
novel, “ The Captives.” 


The Society of Arts and Sciences has 
awarded the first prize of $500 for the best 
short story published during 1920 to Maxwell 
Struthers Burt, for his story, “ Each in His 
Own Generation,” which was published in the 
July number of Scribner’s Magazine. The 
second prize of $250 has been awarded to 
Frances Newbold Noyes, for her story, “ Con- 
tact,” which was published in the Pictorial 
Review for December. 


The $100 prize offered by the Matinee 
Musical Club of Philadelphia for the best 
composition by an American composer has 
been awarded to Henry Alexander Matthews, 
who is organist of one of Philadelphia’s lead- 
ing churches, The successful work is for 
organ, harp, violin, and violoncello. 


Only second prizes were awarded in the 
Hart, Schaffner, & Marx essay contest for 
1920, the prize of five hundred dollars in 
Class A going to Frank D. Graham, assist- 
ant professor of economics at Dartmouth 
College, for a study on “ International Trade 
of the United States in the Greenback 
Period,” while the prize of two hundred do!- 
lars in Class B was divided equally between 
Henry Dunster Costigan, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, for a study on “ Nationalization of 
Collective Bargaining in the Men’s Clothing 
Industry,” and C, T. Steward, of Indiana 
University, for a study on the “Causes of 
the Recent Rise in the Price of Silver.” 


The Poetry Society of America has dis- 


continued its prizes for work read at the 
monthly meetings, and therefore does not 
wish contributions from non-members. Mrs. 
Edwin Markham is now the secretary of the 


society. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best 


play performed in New York, $1,000; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and « 
$500-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April Writer. 

Prize of $500 offered by Dodd, Mead & Co., for a 
story for girls from nine to fifteen. Contest to close 
April 1. Particulars in November Writer. 

Thomas A. Edison prize of $500 for the most 
meritorious research on “ The Effects of Music,” 
contest to close May 31. Manuscripts should be sent 
to W. V. Bingham, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Particulars in December Writer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the’ best twenty-four short 
stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1921. Particulars in Au- 
gust WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best 
“Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.” 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature In 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

American 


essays on 


Music Optimists’ prize of $500 for the 


best quintet (piano and strings) by an American 


composer. Competition will close November 1. Par- 
February Writer. 

Prize of $250 for original band composition offered 
by Edwin Franko Goldman, contest closing April is. 
Particulars in January WRITER. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. prize of $1,000 for 
the best trio for piano, violin and ’cello, submitted 
before August 1, 1921. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 

Second Physical Culture six-months’ photo prize 
contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
fore May, 1921, and five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prize 
( New 
submitted 
WRITER. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 


ticulars in 


of $50 offered each month by the Touchstone 
York ) for the best poem or group of poems 
February 


anonymously. Particulars in 
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ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 

Honorarium of $50 for the most meritorious piece 
of poetry published in the Granite Monthly during 
1921. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“ Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in April Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston 
original short stories by women, 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one 


Post for 
published each 


dollar offered 


monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
{ New 
written by Camp Fire girls. 
‘WRITER. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
Particulars in October 





J. Corson Miller, whose poem, “ Ephe- 
merae,” appeared in the Forum for February, 
is a resident of Buffalo, N. Y., and was edu- 
cated at Canisius College in that city. Mr. 
Miller has written poems, occasional one-act 
verse dramas, and articles on literary criti- 
cism, which have been published in the Book- 
man, the Nation, the Forum, the Catholic 
World, America, the Magnificat, the Church- 
man, Shadowland, the Boston Transcript, and 
the New York Times. Mr. Miller is repre- 
sented in Braithwaite’s Anthologies, Froth- 
ingham’s “Songs of Men,” the “ Poet's 
Pack” issued by the Bookfellows of Chicago, 
and has been quoted in the Literary Digest 
and Current Opinion. His work was also 
included in the Red Cross Calendar of War 
Verse for 1918, and he has recently received 
favorable editorial comment in prominent 
newspapers of the country. His first 
ume, “ Veils of Samite,” is on the Spring list 
of Small, Maynard, & Company. Mr. Miller 
belongs to the Order of Bookfellows, and is 
a member of the Poetry Society of 


vol- 


America. 


Madame Yukio Ozaki, 
“Yei's Rosary,” in the December Century, 
and an article, “ Some Jap- 
anese Poets,” in Asia for December, is the 
author also of “ The Japanese Fairy Book’ 
and “ Romances of Old Japan,” published in 


who had a story, 


Contemporary 


this country by Brentano’s, New York. Her 
contributions have appeared in both English 
and American magazines. Her father was 
3aron Saburo Ozaki, and her husband is the 
famous orator and democratic leader of 
Japan. 


Marguerite Lusk Storrs, who had a story, 
“The Daughter of Romley,” in Harper's 
Magazine for January, is a Westerner, and 
was born in Tombstone, Arizona, where she 
lived for eighteen years, receiving part of 
her education at the University of Arizona in 
Tucson. With the exception of one year in 
New York, she has since lived in San Fran- 
cisco. She has written seriously for less 
than four years, although she made a few 
attempts at short stories while in school. 
During the last three years she has sold three 
serials and a large number of short stories 
to various magazines. “The Daughter of 
Romley” sprang from an idea, the concep- 
tion of a man who would give his véry life 
to make a china that was art. The story 
in its first idea was the man’s, but it became 
instead his daughter’s. Miss Storrs’ short 
story training was received from Professor 
Elio James of Mills College, California, and 
from Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, of Co- 
lumbia University. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





CrarrsMansHip. A Book for Photoplay- 
By Frances Taylor Patterson. Illustrated. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, & Howe. 


CINEMA 
wrights. 
277 pp. 
1920, 
The author of “Cinema Craftsmanship” is 

instructor of photoplay composition in Co- 

lumbia University, and with her broad knowi- 
edge of her subject and of the needs of photo- 
play writers she has made a valuable book. 

She treats of the art and science of motion- 

picture production in chapters headed: The 

Plot, The Characters, The Setting, Adapta- 

tion, Scenario Technique, Writing a Synopsis 

for the Photoplay Market, Cinema Comedy, 

The Critical Angle, and the Photoplay Mar- 

ket. Then she prints a whole _ photoplay, 

“ Witchcraft,” continuity by Margaret Turn- 

bull, exactly as written, and a bibliography 

and an index complete the book. The 
chapter on the photoplay market does 
not undertake to suggest specific markets for 
scenarios. Miss Patterson says: “In the 
last analysis the photoplay market is at best 
an ephemeral thing, of shifting values and 
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transient demands,” and she quotes Mr. De 
Mille of the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion as saying : “Out of every two hundred 
manuscripts submitted to the Lasky Company 
one may contain an idea that will form the 
basis of a photo-drama.” 


Tue Epitroriar. By Leon Nelson Flint. 262 pp. 
Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1920. 
This exhaustive treatise on editorial writ- 

ing considers the subject in chapters headed 
Development of the Editorial Column, Weak- 
ness and Strength of the Editorial, The Edi- 
tor and His Readers, Materials for Editor- 
ials, Editorial Purposes, Building the Editor- 
ial, The Manner of Saying It, Paragraphs 
and Paragraphers, Typographical Appearance, 
The Editorial Page, Editorial Responsibility, 
The Editor’s Routine and Reading, and 
Analyzing Editorials. It discusses both the 
broad phases of editorial work and the tech- 
nique of editorial writing, showing common 
faults and weaknesses, the principles of suc- 
cessful methods, the sources of material, the 
essentials of style, and the correct usage for 
paragraphers and columnists. It is a practical 
and helpful book. 


EpITORIALS AND EpItTorRIAL-WRiITING. By 
Wilson Neal. goo pp. Cloth. Springfield, 
The Home Correspondence School. 1921. 
The author of this book on editorial writ- 

ing has had experience on the World’s Work, 

the Boston American, and the Springfield 

Union, is the author of books on short-story 

writing, and was for some time Director of 

the course in journalism at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. The bulk of his 
big book, with its double-column pages, is 
made up of reprints of editorials from all 
sorts of newspapers and periodicals, selected 
to illustrate the principles set forth in a 
dozen chapters on the various kinds of edi- 
torials and the various phases of the editorial 
writer's work. Many of the editorials quoted 
are followed by comments on their structure 
and the development of their ideas, and fol- 
lowing each chapter are “Exercises” for 
those who are studying the book. These 
chapters, with the editorials quoted for illus- 

tration, fill 175 pages. Part II gives 175 

pages more of quoted editorials, and Part III 

is made up of quotations from writers on 

newspaper work, followed by an outline for 
the study of editorials and reduced fac-similes 
of the editorial pages of a dozen newspapers. 


Robert 
Mass.: 


Colton 
York : 


Blanche 
New 


Our Sxort-Story Writers. By 
Williams, Ph.D. 357. pp. Cloth. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 1920. 

Dr. Williams takes pains to say in her pref- 
ace to this volume that the twenty authors to 
whom it is devoted are only representative 
of our short-story writers, and that the seven- 
teen living writers were chosen on three 
counts: significance of work in time, or 
theme, or other respects ; weight or actual 


Jack ‘London, 


value of work ; and quantity of work, meas- 
ured by the number of stories or story vol- 
umes. Of those not living, it seemed that 
O. Henry, and Richard Hard- 
ing Davis should not be omitted. With this 
explanation, Dr. Williams gives critical and 
biographical sketches of Alice Brown, James 
Branch Cabell, Dorothy Canfield, Robert W. 
Chambers, Irvin S. Cobb, James B. Connolly, 
Richard Harding Davis, Margaret Deland, 
Edna Ferber, Mary Wilkins Freeman, Ham- 
lin Garland, O. Henry, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Fannie Hurst, Jack London, Brander Mat- 
thews, Melville Davisson Post, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Booth Tarkington, and Edith 
Wharton. 

Tue Literary YEaR-Book — 1921. Edited by Mark 
Meredith. 608 pp. Flexible cloth. London: 
George Routledge & Sons ; New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. 1921. 

Prepared primarily for English writers, this 
“Literary Year-Book” has much to make it 
valuable to writers in the United States. its 
main feature is a Directory, with brief biog- 
raphies of British and Colonial writers to- 
gether with a few American authors publish- 
ing in England, which fills 300 pages of the 
book. This is followed by a list of pseu- 
donyms and a similar directory of artists and 
illustrators, with an eight-page list showing 
who’s who in Fleet street. The last two hun- 
dred pages of the book are devoted to matter 
helptul to writers, including a classified list 
of British periodicals, an alphabetical list of 
Canadian, Indian, and American periodicals, 
an alphabetical list of British publishers with 
a classified list showing their requirements, 
and alphabetical lists of the principal Colonial 
and American publishers, with lists of British 
booksellers, libraries, literary sccieties, and 
the London clubs. Besides, there are various 
articles useful to writers, including an ex- 
tended treatise on “Law and Letters,” dis- 
cussing questions of copyrights, literary prop- 
erty, publishers’ contracts, and literary agents, 
giving business advice that authors need. 

The Yearbook of 
Edited by Edward J. 

Boston : Small, May- 


Tre Best SHortT STORIES OF 1920. 
the American Short Story. 
O’Brien. 500 pp. Cloth. 
nard, & Co. 1921. 

This sixth annual volume giving the best 
American short stories of the preceding year 
is, like its predecessors, of great interest and 
value to writers. In common with all readers 
they will like to read the twenty stories that 
Mr. O’Brien has selected as the best published 
in more than seventy American periodicals, 
and for them as writers the book contains be- 
sides biographical and biblioeraphical material 
of special value. The Yearbook of the 
American Story, which occupies the last 125 
pages of the volume, gives the addresses of 
more than fifty American magazines publish- 
ing short stories, a bibliographical roll of 
honor of American short stories, a roll of 
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honor of foreign short stories in American 
magazines, a critical summary of the best 
books of short stories of 1920, a list of vol- 
umes of short stories published in the year in 
the United States, England, and Ireland, an 
index of articles on the short story, an index 
of short stories in books, magazine averages, 
and an index of the short stories published in 
the magazines. Every short-story writer 
will be interested in the book. 

ANTHOLOGY OF MaGazINeE VERSE FOR 1920. The 
Yearbook of American Poetry. Edited by William 
Stanley Braithwaite. 182 pp. Cloth soston 
Small, Maynard, & Co. 1920. 

Here is the new volume in the series of Mr. 
Braithwaite’s annual reviews of American 
poetry, with an Anthology including some 125 
of the best poems of the year, selected from 
the work of sixty or seventy American poets. 
The poems are interesting both for their own 
sake and as illustrations of modern tenden- 
cies in verse-writing, and the volume includes 
besides a Yearbook of American Poetry for 
1920, with interesting material that is collected 
nowhere else. It includes an index of poets 
and of poems published in American maga- 
zines : a list of articles and reviews of poetry 
published during 1919-1920 ; a list of volumes 
of poems published during the year ; a select 
list of books about poets and poetry ; and an 
index of first lines of poems in the volume 
An introduction treating of poetic inspiration 
and influence comprehensively expresses the 
character and quality of the poetic art in 
America today. 

Anthology 


Schnittkind. 


Stratford 


Future. A College 
Henry P. 


Joston : rhe 


Tue Poets 
for 1918-1920. 
Ph.D. 241 pp. 
Company. 1920. 
This fourth volume of the annual college 

anthologies is interesting as promise rather 
than fulfilment, and suggests that if poets are 
born, they are also made, to a considerable 
extent, by the experiences of life. It is inter- 
esting to note the subjects of the verses in the 
book, largely descriptive of impressions of 
nature and the more obvious phases of life, 
with hardly any —as is natural — illustrating 
human experience, and only a few — which 
seems odd -—even about love. 

Soutsa Sea Foam. By A. Safroni-Middleton 
Cloth, New York: George H. Doran 
1920. 

The romance of vagabond life in the South 
Sea Islands is presented picturesquely to the 
reader in this unusual travel book, giving the 
reminiscences of “a modern Don Quixote in 
the Southern Seas,” who, following the 
ardent, adventurous spirit of youth, lived 
among the natives of the Polynesian islands. 
His descriptions of the primitive people and 
their lives, of lovely girls decked with flowers 
that enhance their charms, of the witchery of 


OF THE 
Edited by 
Cloth. 


350 pp 
Company. 


moonlight nights and the adventures of enter- 
prising lovers who undertake to carry off 
fascinating maidens, are full of color, and 
will stir the fancy and hold the attention of 
the reader. The author's tales illustrating 
the quaint mythology of the islanders also are 
full of interest, in many cases striking ex- 
amples of the poetry of primitive ideas. Al- 
together the book is a fascinating one, pre- 
senting a most attractive series of pictures of 
the romantic life of the South Seas. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of Toe Waruiter’s readers.] 


THe Writers’ AND 
Edited by G. E. 


_ Artists’ YEARBOOK — 192I. 
Mitton. 201 pp. Cloth. London : 
A. & C. Black ; New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1921. 

American Rep Cross Work 
Peopte. By Fisher Ames, Jr. 
The Macmillan Company. 1921. 

Tue Drive or Saint Misrert. Poem, by Harold P. 
Wilder. 24 pp. Paper. Somerville, Mass.: Harold 
P. Wilder, 235 School street. 1921. 

Tue Victim. By E. S. Goodhue, M. D. 
first published in the Medical 
Paper. Honolulu: Star-Bulletin 


THE FRENCH 
New York: 


AMONG 
178 pp. 


I ) A poem 
Pickwick. 9 pp. 
Press. 1920. 


+ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Toe Writer] 


Some Martinique Letters or Larcapro HEARN. 
With introductory note by Elizabeth Bisland. Har- 
Magazine for March. 

A Visit to Joun Bvurrovcuas. 
Century for March. 

AMERICAN LiterRatuRE: Now anp 
St. John Ervine. Century for March. 

From “Tue Book or Jack Lonpon.’ 
London, Century for March. 

Oxvtver CuRWOOD AND 
3ookman for February. 
CHarmM oF Loutse Imocen GuINeY. 
B. Rittenhouse. Bookman for February. 
Tue Wickepness oF Books. Elinor Wylie. 


per’s 
Sadakichi Hart- 
man. 
To Be.— II. 


“ 


Charmian 


JAMES His Far Norr#. 
Ray Long. 
Tue Jessie 
Book- 
man for February. 
Way Is a_ Print. 
man for February. 
Disciptintnc O. Henry. 
Sketch Book, in the Bookman for 
At Home Witn H. G. We tts. 
Sketch Book, in Bookman 


Frank Weitenkampf. Book- 


William Johnston. The 


February. 
John Elliot. 


for February. 


The 
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Pot Suots on Parnassus. Keith Preston. The 
Sketch Book, in the Bookman for February. 

Max Beernotm. Bohun Lynch. Dial for Feb- 
ruary. 

NEWSPAPERS AND ApvertTisers. Dr. Frank Crane. 
Current Opinion for February. 

Sara TEASDALE’s Poems. Marguerite Wilkinson. 
Forum for February. 

CONFESSIONS OF A PLAYWRIGHT ON PLAYMAKING 
(St. John Ervine). Current Opinion for February. 

Tue Picturesque Morive InN PxHortrocrapny. Ed- 
ward R. Dickson. Photo-Era for February. 

Tue Art oF DeveLopinc Prints. Reprinted from 
the British Journal in the Photo-Era for February. 

How Can I Make My Camera Pay? Photo-Era 
for February. 

PUBLISHING FOR AN INpDustTRIAL Ace. — The story 
of McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. With portrait of J. 
H. McGraw. H. W. Dearing. American News Trade 
Journal for February. 

Lo! tHe Poor Composer. Frank Patterson. 
Musical Courier for February 17. 

Tue Passinc oF James Gisspons Hunexker. With 
portrait. Musical Courier for February 17. 

MAKING Mistakes IN ReapinG Proor. Professor 
H. R. Crossland. Fourth Estate for January 29. 

James Gissons Hunexker. With portrait. Fourth 
Estate for February 12. 

THe Law or Lipset as AppLiED TO NEWSPAPERS. 
Extracts from the “ History of the Law of Libel” 
in the Pacific Printer and Publisher. George D. 
Squires. Fourth Estate for February 109. 

THe “Great” IN 1920's Literature. Literary 
Digest for January 20. 

A Convict Corrects a Nove.ist ( Basil King ). 
Literary Digest for January 29. 

THe New “ Moon-Catt” Scnoor. Literary Di- 
gest for February 12. 

Watt Mason REVEALS THE SEAMY SIDE OF OpTIM- 
ism. Literary Digest for February to. 

Cart SpitreLrer. With portrait. Literary Digest 
for February 26. 





NEWS AND NOTES, 





The Ohio State University will award a 
Journalism Honor medal at the commence- 
ment exercises next June, and the medal will 
be awarded annually hereafter. Robert F. 
Wolfe, of the Columbus Journal, gave $1,000 
as a fund for the medal last year. 

“The Passionate Spectator,’ by Jane Burr 
(Thomas Seltzer, Inc.) was rejected by 
nearly every publisher in New York on ac- 
count of its unconventional attitude toward 
marriage. Miss Burr then went to England 
and sent the manuscript to Duckworth & Co., 
who accepted the novel and contracted for 
three more. 








Establishment of a school of industrial 
journalism has been decided upon by the New 
York Business Publishers’ Association, which 
will finance the project. Instruction will be 
given in all branches, including editorial, 
business and service, under a competent fac- 
ulty. The association, which is composed of 
the publishers of the business papers of New 
York City, has adopted a tentative curricu- 
lum. A committee headed by Horace M. 
Swetland, president of the United Publishers’ 
Corporation, is in charge. 

Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan has undertaken to 
write a memoir of her mother, Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, and would be grateful if Mrs. 
Ward's old friends would entrust her with 
any letters of interest from her hand. They 
should be addressed to Mrs. Trevelyan, Pen 
Rose, Berkhamsted, England, and will be 
promptly acknowledged and returned as 
soon as possible. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company publishes 
“Scenario Writing Today,” by Grace Lytton, 
the daughter of Florence Hull Winterburn, 
and herself a successful scenario writer. 

“The American Novel,” by Carl Van 
Doren, managing editor of the Cambridge 
History of American Literature, published by 
the Macmillan Company, is a history of the 
American novel from the colonial period to 
the present day. 


E, P. Dutton & Co. are the American pub- 
lishers of “The Diary of a Journalist,” by 
Sir Henry Lucy, published in London by 
John Murray. 


“Aspects of Literature,’ by J. Middleton 
Murry ( Alfred A. Knopf ), consists of crit- 
icisms of the theory and practice of literature, 
with specific comment on the work of Thomas 
Hardy, Keats, Roussard, Anatole France, 
Coleridge, Rousseau, and Samuel Butler. 

“Emerson — How to Know Him,” by 
Samuel McChord Crothers, and “Poe -— 
How to Know Him,” by C. Alphonso Smith, 
are published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

“Cash from Your Camera,” edited by 
Frank R. Fraprie (Boston: Americana 
Photographic Publishing Co.), tells how to 
make a camera profitable and where to sell 
photographs. 
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“Essays on Modern Dramatists,” by Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps, has just been 
published by the Macmillan Company. 

“Life and Letters,” by J. C. Squire 
(George H. Doran Co.), is a collection of 
essays on aspects and personalities in litera- 
ture, with studies of John Keats, Samuel 
Johnson, Jane Austen, Joseph Conrad, and 
other writers. 

“How to Write an Essay,” by W.. T. 
Webb (E. P. Dutton & Co. ), 


tion of the subject, with simple essays and 


is an exposi- 


subjects for essays. 

“Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, 
Their Work and Their Methods,” 
the art today, with technical suggestions, by 
Joseph Pennell, is published by the Macmil- 
lan Company. 

“The Writer’s Art,” by who have 
practised it, edited and arranged by Rollo 
Walter Brown (Cambridge : Harvard Uni- 
versity Press ), illustrates the art of writing 
by selections from the work of William Haz- 
litt, Frank Norris, Henry James, Joseph Con- 
rad, Guy de Maupassant, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, William Makepeace Thackeray, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Herbert and 
Henry Lewes. 

“ Authors and I,” by C. Lewis Hind ( John 
Lane Co.), gives pen portraits of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, J. M. Barrie, Gilbert Chesterton, 
John Galsworthy, Henry James, Rudyard 
Kipling, George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
Edith Wharton, Walt Whitman, Joseph Con- 
rad, W. J. Locke, “O. Henry,” William Dean 
Howells, and others. 

The Oxford University publishes 
“ Modern Punctuation ; Its Utilities and Con- 
ventions,” by George Summey, Jr., associate 
professor of English in the North Carolina 
State College. 

“The Art of Letters,” by Robert Lynd, 
literary editor of the London Daily News 
( Charles Scribner's Sons ), is a collection of 
literary essays and criticisms on Horace Wal- 
pole, Pepys, Shelley, Coleridge, Meredith, 
Oscar Wilde, and other writers, with discus- 
sions on “The Labor of Authorship,’ “ The 
Theory of Poetry,” and “The Critic as 
Destroyer.” 


a study of 


those 


Spencer, George 


Press 


Henry Holt & Co. will soon publish a 
“Biography of Victor Hugo,” by Marie 
Duclaux, and a study of “ Women in the Life 
of Balzac,’ by Juanita H. Floyd. 

“Books in Manuscript,” by Falconer 
Madan (E, P. Dutton & Co.), is a second 
edition, revised, of a work first published in 
1893, and contains a record of the early 
progress of book-writing, illuminating, cata- 
loguing, and other phases. It is illustrated 
from old plates. 

The Macmillan Company have just pub- 
lished “ Poetic Origins and the Ballad,’ by 
Louise Pound, who is Professor of English 
in the University of Nebraska. 

The new editor of the Bookman is John 
Chipman Farrar, a Yale graduate of the class 
of 1918, and a contributor to the New York 
Sunday World Magazine and the New York 
Post. Mr. Farrar is author of 
Shrines,” a book of verse re- 
cently published by the Yale University Press. 


Evening 
“ Forgotten 


The London Athenaeum has been absorbed 
by the Nation ( weekly ), edited by H. W. 
Massingham., 

By the retirement of Will D. Howe, the 
firm of Harcourt, Brace, & Howe ( New 
York ) becomes Harcourt, Brace, & Co. 

The January is dedicated 
to Anatole France and contains appreciations 
of that author by Robert Blatchford, Frances 
Rumsey, Lafcadio Hearn, W. J. Locke, Ed. 
Garnett, W. L. Courtney, and others. The 
Bodleian is published by John Lane, Vigo 
street, W., London, who will send a copy on 
request. 


Bodleian for 


3arrett Wendell died in Boston February 8, 
aged sixty-five. 

James Gibbons Huneker died in New York 
February 9, aged sixty-one. 

Dr. Benjamin B. Warfield died at Prince- 
ton, N. J., February 16, aged sixty-nine, 

John Habberton died at Glen Ridge, N.. J., 
February 25, aged seventy-nine. 

Joseph M. Stoddart died at Elkins Park, 
Penn., February 25, aged seventy-five. 

Sir Frederick Wedmore died at Seven 
Oaks, County of Kent, England, February 25, 
aged seventy-six. 





